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328 Journal of A merican Folk-L ore. 

3. M. Raynaud : Myths and cults of ancient Peru and their relations 
with those of Central America. Myths and cults of the Muyscas. Study 
of Ollantai. 

The Folk-Lore Readers. By Eulalie Osgood Grover, Member of 
American Folk-Lore Society, Author of Sunbonnet Babes' Primer. 
Illustrated by Margaret Ely Webb. A Primer. Chicago-Boston : 
Atkinson, Neutzer & Grover, 1904. Pp. m. Ditto. Book One. 
1905. Pp. in. 

If the verdict of one mother and little girl who have used these books is 
to be taken, they are really good for the purposes intended. They contain 
in good-sized type, with appropriate and not over-done illustrations, the 
children's old favorites, — " Mother Goose " rhymes, nursery tales, and a 
number from iEsop, "the German," etc., beside some to which well-known 
names belong. It is pleasing to find that, on page 5 of the " Primer," the 
famous song, " Mary had a Little Lamb," is rightly ascribed to Mrs. Sarah 
J. Hale, mother of the late Horatio Hale, ethnologist, and once President 
of the American Folk-Lore Society. 

Paul Labbe. Un Bagne Russe. L'ile de Sakhaline. Ouvrage illustre - 
de 51 gravures. Paris : Hachette, 1903. Pp. 276. 

Besides an interesting account of Saghalin and its "inns," as the prisons 
are euphemistically termed, this book contains ethnological and folk-lore 
data concerning the Orok and Tungus (pp. 125-135); Giliaks (137-183), 
— houses and family life, manners and customs, marriage, religious ideas, 
legends and songs; Ainu (185-226), — beliefs and superstitions, houses, 
manners and customs, marriage, motherhood, occupations, funeral cere- 
monies). Pages 227-258 are taken up with an account of the bear-feast of 
the Ainu, and pages 259-269 by a description of the Giliak bear-hunt, and 
certain festivals and other customs connected with fishing and the chase. 
The effect of Russian colonization and the competition of the prisoners 
with the natives is referred to naively in the remark of one of these last, 
" I had to eat my dogs last winter, to prevent them starving to death 
(p. 126). The Giliaks and Ainu have not taken kindly to the efforts made 
to Christianize them by the Russian priests ; the Tungus and Orok are less 
refractory, and are now, for the most part, " orthodox and baptized, but 
not converted." One old Tungus is related to have carried an ikon to his 
hut, fearing at first it might quarrel with the rest of his gods, but found 
things quiet and peaceable. Asked by the author where he thought the 
god of the Russians and prisoners abided, this old savage, with a grin, 
answered, " there in the brandy-bottle ! " — he drank hugely himself (p. 134). 
The test of wealth among the Giliaks is the number of dogs owned. The 
death of " a good, clever, industrious, fertile, and quiet woman," among 
these people, is mourned " almost as much as if she had been a man." 
The author's Giliak guide attended school at Vladivostock. The Giliak 
commercial-logic appears in the demand of a native for three roubles for 
two dogs, — one for each, another for the future puppies (p. 163). Giliak 
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women are powerful in their influence over their husband's minds. A cer- 
tain Giliak described his " god " as being " a little bit god and a little bit 
devil" (p. 177). The Giliaks improvise songs while walking through the 
forest, — the song of a young woman is given on page 180. The Ainu 
account for their lack of a written language and consequent ignorance by 
saying that when the Japanese god visited the Ainu god one day he stole 
the grammar and written language while the latter was asleep (p. 191). 
A similar legend is found among the Giliaks and other Siberian peoples. 
When the author told him the French proverb, " When one is dead, it is for 
a long time," Otake, an Ainu, said, "Your proverb is false, the dead are 
dead forever " (p. 198). Among the Ainu children are " adored and spoiled." 
In the speeches at the bear-feast, a few improvisations occur, the greater 
part of what is said by the old men is repeated according to tradition. The 
Giliaks venerate the bear less than the Ainu. 

According to M. Labbe', the natives are being gradually corrupted and 
ruined by contact with the prisoners and their jailers. A complete remod- 
elling of the prison system is necessary. 

Die Toten im Recht nach der Lehre und den Normen des ortho- 

DOXEN MORGENLANDISCHEN KlRCHERECHTS UND DER GeSETZGEBUNG 

Griechenlands. Von. Dr. jur. Dem. A. Petraakakos. Leipzig : Bohme, 

1905. Pp. xix, 248. 

This volume, which is provided with a bibliography (pp. x-xiv) and a good 
index, treats the following topics in its four parts : I. The dead in law in 
heathendom and Jewry (burial ; prohibition, limiting, etc., of burial ; graves 
and cemeteries ; reverence for and protection of the memory of the dead). 
II. The dead in law in Christendom. III. The dead in law in Greece. 
IV. Private law in relation to the body and its parts (a review of literature 
and considerations). One finds here much concerning the right to be 
buried and how, legal aspects of various modes of disposing of the human 
body, procedures in peace and war, taboo'd individuals, etc. (suicides, 
murderers, etc.), church and other burials, place and treatment of graves 
and cemeteries, ornamentation of dead persons, coffins, and burial-places, 
funeral-flowers and cemetery-trees, child-burial, prayers for the dead, mourn- 
ing and lamentation, preservation of bodies (mummies), funeral feasts and 
death-meals, "punishment" of corpses, funeral processions, and corteges, 
mausoleums, catacombs, etc., house-burial, monuments, and memorials of 
the dead, family and individual rights, epitaphs and inscriptions, collegia 
funeratica, saints and images, sanctuaries, caves, churches and temples, 
parentalia, reliquaries, treatment of heretics and the like, soul-feasts, death- 
masks, gifts to the dead, transportation of corpses, exhumation, ghouls and 
violations of the grave, the grave as locus religiosus, etc. Dr. Petraakakos's 
book is an excellent work to be read in connection with the folk-lore side 
of the subject (indeed much of " law " is folk-lore here) as exemplified in 
Dr. Yarrow's " Mortuary Customs of the North American Indians." 



